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4 PERILOUS MOMENT. 


NY ADVENTURES WITH GRISLY BEARS, 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


Tu first. time I ever saw a grisly bear was in the 
British Museum. Of course he was dead and 
stuffed, and presented the usual door-mat and 
melanchely appearance peculiar to stuffed animals. 
Iwas very young then, and little thought 1 should 
ever encounter him in a more dangerous aspect. 
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Every traveller in California hears more or less 
of “grislies,” and many and wonderful are the 
“ stiff yarns” told by old hunters and trappers up 
at the mines; but I am not now going to repeat 
what I have heard. ‘This is a true narrative, and 
I purpose simply to relate my own unvarnished 
experiences. 

In California, which is a strange country, one is 
often obliged to take to strange and unusual pur- 
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suits to earn a living. I know that I had to do 
so. One of my occupations, during the time I 
dwelt there, was that of a boatman in the harbour. 
In conjunction with another young adventurer, I 
owned a large boat, and when not engaged with 
‘freight or passengers, we often used to take a trip 
across the bay, some twelve miles in distance, load 
with timber, which we procured by felling trees in 
the wood which fringed the shore, transport it to 
San Francisco, and dispose of it to the shopkeepers 
there. At that time wood was the only fuel to be 
obtained in the city. As these expeditions often 
consumed acouple of days and a night, we had 
constructed a rude shanty in the wood, close to the 
shore, under which we slept. This shanty, or hut, 
was formed simply of boughs of trees, etc., and only 
boasted of three walls, the fourth being supplied by 
our fire, which we regularly lighted at night and 
kept burning till morning. One night, about nine 
o'clock, as usual, we had finished our supper, smoked 
our pipes, and were extended on our blankets in 
the shanty, just on the point of dropping into that 
deep and dreamless sleep which labour alone earns, 
when our ears were suddenly saluted by a deep and 
prolonged roar, evidently proceeding from some 
distance in the woods. 

“That's a bear,” said my mate. 

“Tt is,” said I. 

With this curt dialogue our conversation ceased, 
and my companion turned over and seemed to go 
to sleep, but I could not. All the terrible stories of 
grisly bears which I had ever heard began to cata- 
logue themselves in my imagination with most un- 
pleasant vividness, and I reflected moodily on the 
trifling defence we could offer, should a bear attack 
us. His rush would bring down the walls of our 
poor little shanty about our ears, and our only arms 
were two short guns and a brace of bowie knives 
—poor weapons of defence in such a serious en- 
counter. 

Thus an hour passed away, and I Jay glancing 
alternately at the fire and out into the woods 
through the chinks of our shanty, (for it was a 
lovely moonlight night,) when again presently a 
roar deeper, and certainly nearer, rang upon the 
silent night air, and my companion suddenly sat 
up. Like me, he had only been “ foxing” sleep, 
and had not cared to explain his fears. Now he 
spoke, and said, “ Do you think it’s safe here ?” 

“No, I don’t,” I rejoined; and, the ice being 
broken, we simultaneously sprang to our feet and 
looked around. Nothing living was in sight; but 
again a roar unpleasantly near made itself heard 
to our listening ears. We took the hint, and in 
two minutes we had packed up our traps, and were 
racing down to the boat, some two hundred yards 
distant. Hastily launching her, we put a good 
hundred yards between us and the shore, and 
anchored. Throwing ourselves under the thwart 
of the boat, we made ourselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, and snoringly emulated 
the growlings of the bear, soon after we had 
stretched ourselves on the hard planks. 

We were woke in a few hours by a fresh alarm. 
All in a moment, as it seemed, though it must have 
taken place gradually, my mate rolled violently on 
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the top of me. As, I suppose, my mind had been 
filled all night with dreamy visions of grisly bears, 
I concluded, on being thus abruptly woke, that I 
was assaulted by one of them, and instaritly I 
grappled with my foe, who grappled with me in 
return. It took a minute or two to satisfy each of 
us that the hug in which we found ourselves locked 
was human instead of ursine. With a laugh wo 
released each other, and then discovered the cause 
of the accident. The fact was, while we slept, the 
tide had run out, and we were high and dry. Of 
course, as the water left us, our boat heeled over, 
till at last she lay on her side, and, as I was to 
leeward of my companion, he rolled down upon me. 
With no good feelings towards the bear tribe in 
general, we propped up our boat again to a level 
keel, and betook ourselves once more to slumber, 
not awaking till the sun rose bright and cheerful 
in the blue unclouded Californian sky. 

Such was my first distant introduction to a grisly 
bear. At a later period, I was cruising about the 
Bay of San Francisco, in a ship’s long-boat, with 
three or four sailors, in search of any “ wreck,” (or 
“ flotsam,” as our old statutes would call it,) such 
as building-piles or spars of vessels, that we might 
chance to come across. Sometimes theso ex- 
peditions were successful, at other times a failure. 
I remember once, after a severe casterly gale, 
we picked up a number of valuable articles, 
evidently from the wreck of some unfortunate 
vessel. Amongst the spoil was a cask of lime 
juice, and another cask of preserved eggs, for 
which we obtained the several prices of fifty and 
one hundred and thirty dollars—sums which, in 
English money, are together equivalent to about £38. 
The latter may seem a large price; but it is necessary 
to remember that at that time, namely, in 1849, 
provisions of all kinds were fearfully expensive, 
especially eggs, which were very scarce. 

The mention of this fact recalls to my re- 
membrance a tale I was told of some new arrival 
from England, who reached San Francisco with 
rather limited means, namely, twenty dollars in his 
pocket, and who went to a restaurant to get his 
dinner. Wishful to economize, and remembering 
that eggs and bacon were a very cheap dish at 
home, he ordered it accordingly; and, after having 
consumed several eggs and sundry rashers of 
bacon—another very dear article—he demanded 
his bill. What was his astonishment on perusing 
it, to find that what he had devoured amounted 
exactly to nineteen dollars and a half, or about £+ 
of our moncy, leaving him a small capitalist of half 
a dollar to begin the world with. Eggs at that 
time were worth two dollars and a half each. 

But to continue my narrative. I have said that 
we were sailing about the harbour in search of 
wreck, and, as often happened, night closed upon 
us when we were a long way from home. I believe 
the Bay of San Francisco is some thirty miles m 
length; so, according to our custom, we made for 
the nearest land, anchored our boat, and went 
ashore. In what particular portion of the bay we 
were situated, none of us knew orcared. It seemed 
a somewhat desolate spot, as far as we could 
discern through the dark and drear autumn night. 
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IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


However, our requisites for camping, namely, wood 
and water, were easily procured, and in a few 
minutes a capital fire sent forth its cheerful blaze 
and genial heat. Then our blankets, frying-pan, 
kettle, etc., were brought ashore, and in a short 
time our preparations for supper were complete. 
The kettle was singing on the embers, the frying- 
pan was spluttering away with the rashers, and 
the wave-worn wreckers were seated in a row, 
gazing with hungry and anxious faces on the ap- 
proaching “feed,” when suddenly a dark and for- 
midable-looking object emerged from the gloom of 
night in the landward direction, and advanced 
slowly towards our fire. 

“ A bear, and a grisly one,” shouted the American 
we had with us, as we all started to our feet. That 
was enough. Sawve qui peut was the order of the 
day. Resistance was not for a moment thought of. 
Supper and our traps were in an instant abandoned, 
and pell-mell we rushed down to the beach, and 
never looked behind till we were fairly in the boat 
and getting the anchor up. Then, what a sight 
greeted us! There sat our grisly enemy on his 
haunches, gazing with the greatest nonchalance 
into the glowing embers of the fire—our fire—and 
evidently enjoying the pleasant warmth, while we 
were shivering in the cold. Slowly and sadly we 
got up our anchor; more slowly and more sadly 
still, we placed our oars in the rowlocks and “ gave 
way,” in a very melancholy mood; but as our boat 
struck out on her course, our eyes were still fixed 
on the receding shore, where the fire still blazed 
brightly, where the bear still sat on his haunches 
gazing into the blaze, and where our supper was 
by this time nearly ready for his hungry maw, by 
uuneaten. We trust it disagreed with him. 

Now, perhaps, some gallant volunteer reading 
this, would consider that in this last affair, like the 
former one, the white feather was shown by the 
writer and his companions; but our volunteer 
would be mistaken. ‘To cope with a grisly bear, a 
good rifle and a good rifleman are absolutely es- 
sential. The rifleman must also be a first-rate 
hunter, accustomed to kill large game; for the 
sport is intensely dangerous, as it is only in one or 
two places that a wound can be inflicted which 
would prove instantaneously mortal on this tough- 
est of monsters; and, should the shot fail, the 
hunter would have no time to load again ere the beast 
would be upon him. Hardy trappers and hunters 
in the prairie shrink alone from a conflict with the 
grisly bear; and the Indian brave who prevails 
over him advances a greater step in the estimation 
of Indian chivalry, than if he had taken three scalps 
‘tom human foes in a fair stand-up fight. 

After I had been a denizen of California for some 
Wo years, business compelled me to take my de- 
parture for the neighbouring State of Oregon. 
When my affairs in that State were arranged, I 
determined to travel back overland to San Fran- 
“sco, in company with a mule train proceeding 
‘here—no slight journey, as it embraced a distance 
of some thousand miles, not exactly over a mac- 
hcamized road. On the contrary, mounted on good 
‘orses, we followed a slight Indian “ trail,” scarcely 
ver of more importance than a sheep track, and oft- 
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times quite obliterated. I shall, however, avoid a 
long digression of describing how we climbed 
mountains, forded rivers, and skirted precipices, 
and how we more than once had perilous skir- 
mishes with Indians. The grisly bear is my theme, 
and if devolves upon me now simply to relate 
how a third time I came into juxtaposition with 
this formidable foe. 

After travelling very hard for a week or so, we 
found ourselves one night camped on the banks of 
the Roque River, one of the rivers of Oregon, where 
gold has since been discovered; and, as our cattle 
were rather in a poor condition, we resolved to give 
them a rest by camping all the next day. Feeling 
myself, in the course of that day, inclined for a 
gentle ride, towards the afternoon I saddled my 
horse, a good specimen of Indian breed, which I 
had bought from a Pawnee chief. Taking my 
rifle across my saddle-bags, I set off to see whether 
I could get a shot at an elk—a species of deer 
commonly called wapiti, which abound in that 
region. I rode out from camp, and, after canter- 
ing some four or five miles, came to the end of the 
little prairie on which we were camped, and got 
into broken ground, well wooded, and with a thick 
growth of “ chapparal,” that is, “ underwood.” 

Moving along at a slowamble, and keeping a good 
look-out for game, and also for any lurking Indian 
—for we were now on hostile ground—I suddenly 
felt my horse tremble under me, and rapidly quicken 
his pace to a slashing gallop. Looking to my 
right hand, to my intense astonishment, and I may 
say fear, I beheld a monstrous bear, evidently an 
old grisly, rising from his lair beneath a tree. 

In a moment I knew he would pursue me, for I 
had “ crossed his wind.” This requires explanation; 
but I had often been told by hunters of experience 
that this species of bear does not attack men if 
they pass sideways or in his rear, but should they, 
on the other hand, pass to windward, he is instantly 
exasperated and gives chase. Whether this state- 
ment is fanciful or not, I am sorry to say that in 
my case it proved too true; for in another instant 
the grisly seemed to have made up his mind, and 
was advancing towards us in full pursuit. 

Now, had I been upon the prairie, I should have 
cared little for my foe. I knew my horse, and 
though he was of Indian breed, as I have said 
before, he was remarkably fleet in his gallop; and 
the grisly bear, though his speed, especially for a 
short time, is not to be despised, is certainly no 
match for a fleet horse on a level; but then, in this 
case the brushwood was very heavy, and only to 
be passed by a succession of small leaps, fearfully 
delaying at a time like this, while my pursuer’s 
heavy body crushed indifferently through bash 
and briar. With the end of my lasso, my spur, 
and voice, I urged on my terrified horse. The 
rein with Indian horses is of little avail; they do 
not understand the bit, and in a case of emergency 
it is better not to make much use of it. My poor 
horse, however, required neither of these induce- 
ments to do his best. His Indian instincts had 
told him that a dreaded foe was at hand, and nobly 
did he strain every nerve to save himself and his 
rider. With one eye upon our course, I regarded 
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at intervals our dreadful pursuer. Infinitely quicker 
than it takes to write it, I at once appreciated the 
desperate nature of the situation. In the first 
place, I saw that in our relative speed my horse 
was much inferior to our enemy, and that he was 
nearing us fast, owing, as I said before, to the 
broken ground. Unless, then, I could gain the 
edge of the prairie in a comparatively short period, 
a death struggle must inevitably ensue. But then 
I calculated, in the second place, that I must be 
at least a mile from the prairie, that wished-for 
refuge, and at less than half that distance I should 
be overtaken. True, I had my rifle in my hand, 
and my revolver in my belt, both loaded. I might 
fire at our foe. A moment’s reflection convinced 
me that at present it would be a useless attempt. 
Even were I standing on firm footing, I might not 
succeed in sending a ball into any vulnerable part 
of the bear. But a flying shot from the saddle—it 
was simply absurd to attempt it. A thousand to 
one it would have proved a failure. I determined, 
then, to reserve my fire till we should be at close 
quarters, a contingency that, sad to say, appeared 
most unpleasantly imminent; for in spite of all 
my horsemanship, and the gallant efforts of my 
Indian steed, a space of hardly twenty yards now 
intervened between pursuer and pursued. The 
moment, then, was approaching for action. Drop- 
ping my useless reins on my horse’s neck, I ex- 
amined carefully the cap of my rifle, opened the 
flap of the case of my revolver, and by a glance 
assured myself that my “Green River knife,” (the 
best make of bowie knives,) was in its usual place— 
my boot. Then I carefully threw back the heavy 
folds of the Mexican poncho I wore, to leave my 
arms free to hold my rifle. As I did so, an idea 
struck me. Ina moment I had slipped my head 
out of the poncho, and had it in my hands, allowing 
it to flutter to the full extent of its folds. Then I 
released it from my grasp, and it fell, as I designed, 
between my horse and our enemy. 

My stratagem was successful; in the midst of 
his wild career the bear suddenly pulled up at the 
sight of the fallen mantle, and stood over it ex- 
amining it curiously. Well was it for me that in 
my younger days I had been a keen reader of 
travels and adventures, and by that means become 
possessor of the little stratagem that had perhaps 
saved my life. I again seized my abandoned reins, 
and with voice and spur urged on my panting 
steed. It was well I did so. After a few seconds’ 
delay, which, however, enabled me to put an interval 
of perhaps a hundred yards between us, my ruthless 
foe again resumed his pursuit. Again he had the 
advantage in speed. In vain was all my horse- 
manship; in vain did I sacrifice my Mexican som- 
brero, by throwing it to mother earth, devoutly 
hoping it would have the same effect as the 
poncho. It was useless. Bruin passed it with 
contempt; he was not to be “done” a second time. 

On went the chase, and again did I have the 
mortification of seeing the space between us gra- 
dually diminish, and my fate but a question of 
minutes. As this direful conviction forced itself 
with irresistible power on my mind, even at the 
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T cast a despairing glance a-head, and to my 
intense relief saw the ground was getting clearer, 
I was close to the edge of the prairie. I shouted 
aloud in exultation; for, as the ground got more 
and more unencumbered, my horse drew gradually 
a-head. A few seconds sufficed to double the space 
that intervened between us and our foe. A few 
minutes, and we had gained a full hundred yards. 
Hurrah! <A few hundred yards more, and we 
shall be safe, safe on the prairie. At this mo- 
ment a stumble and a crash ensued. A thousand 
lights danced before my eyes. My sorely-pressed 
Indian steed had lost his foothold on the polished 
surface of a prostrate barked pine tree, and together 
we had come headlong to the ground. Half stunned 
by the fall, nevertheless I scrambled to my feet in 
a second, and seized my rifle, which lay uninjured 
close at hand, and looked around. My poor horse 
still lay where he fell, snorting piteously with fear. 
Intuitively I felt there was not time to raise him 
and mount ere our enemy would be upon us. 
There was but one hope now remaining: it was 
to fight for it. Sternly and gloomily I mentally 
accepted the alternative, and with a throbbing 
heart but a steady eye and firm wrist, with my 
rifle at my shoulder, with my back against a tree, 
I waited for my foe. I had not to wait long. On 
he came; for a moment I thought he hesitated 
which to attack—my steed or myself. I confess, 
in that moment of peril I sincerely wished he 
would single out the former, who lay some ten 
yards distant from me; but it was not to be. 
Slightly diverging, the bear charged full upon me. 
I knew my life depended upon the accuracy of my 
first shot ; if it failed, I should hardly have time to 
draw forth my revolver for another. 

When but ten yards lay between us, and he was 
gathering himself up for the final spring, I took 
careful aim between the eyes, and fired. A crash, 
a hideous growl, a second of intense suspense, the 
smoke lifted, and I alone stood erect. The hideous 
gigantic form of my adversary lay prostrate on the 
ground, a nervous twitching of the limbs alone 
betraying that life had not yet departed. Witha 
ery of triumph, I rushed upon him to administer the 
coup de grace. Madman that I was; in that moment of 
exultation I lost my presence of mind and neglected 
to reload my trusty rifle. I did not even draw 
my revolver, but with insensate wildness clubbed 
my rifle, and struck the monster over his adaman- 
tine head. Contemptible idea! the stock of my rifle 
was shattered by the blow, and but the barrel re- 
mained in my hand. The blow I had directed on 
the head of my adversary was simply reviving. It 
had the effect that a dose of hartshorn has in 4 
fainting fit—it brought him to. He had been 
only stunned by the ball. Grim, ghastly, and bleed- 
ing, he rose to his feet and confronted me. A pang 
of surprise and remorse at my own gross stupidity 
shot painfully across my heart. Fortunately, in that 
moment of horror I remained cool. With the speet 
of thought, I had drawn and cocked my revolve! 
and ensconced myself behind a tree. With weak 
and faltering steps, but still with fast renewing 
strength, my opponent charged down to my tree 





very next moment a ray of hope burst upon me. 


I stepped aside, which caused him to make a slight 
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détour, and at this instant I fired a chamber of my 
revolver. He did not drop, but, raising himself on 
his hind legs, he threw himself upon me. I awaited 
him in desperate calmness, though at this moment 
he presented a terrific spectacle, with glaring eyes, 
grinning tusks, and tongue dropping foam and blood. 
Almost I felt his hot breath on my cheek, when I 
again fired point-blank at his head. ‘The next in- 
stant a blow from his fore paw knocked the weapon 
from my hand; that effort, however, was his last. 
With trembling joy, I saw his huge carcase sink to 
the earth, and his life departed in one indescribable 
growl of rage and pain. 

With a thankful heart for so wonderful a deliver- 
ance, I now went to raise my poor steed to his feet, 
and rode into camp, where, amid many an ejacula- 
tion of astonishment, I told my tale, and exhibited 
my trophy in the shape of the skin, of which I had 
denuded my dead antagonist. 

Such was my last interview with the tribe of 
grislies. When I say my last interview, I cannot 
quite conscientiously back the assertion. “ Again 
we met,” as the song says, but in a much more 
pleasant fashion for myself. Dining one day at 
Delmonico’s, the famous restaurant of Montgo- 
mery Street, San Francisco, I observed on the 
table, in company with several comestibles un- 
known to civilized gourmands of the old country— 
such as flying squirrel, racoon, etc.—a portion of my 
ancient enemy; and I must confess that I ate a 
piece of him with a certain peculiar gusto. My 
vindictive feeling, however, was punished, for I had 
amost unpleasant attack of indigestion afterwards. 
Ilay down my pen, and conclude with the parting 
remark, that I should advise any one who places 
a due and proper value on his life, to avoid the 
least intimacy, unless caged, cooked, or stuffed, 
with the far-famed monster of the I'ar West—the 
grisly bear. 





LITERATURE AND THE PRESS SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Hatr a century makes a wonderful change in the 
march of events, whether the events be social, scien- 
tific, or literary. We are all apt to regard the 
present—the hour in which we live—as hardly 
capable of improvement, and to refer to our sta- 
tistics of progress as affording no scope of exten- 
sion. Our grandfathers were just as proud of 
their little age as we are of our great era; and our 
grandchildren will doubtless refer to 1860 as pa- 
tronizingly as we now refer to the year 1800. 

_ Looking over some old books upon London as 
it existed at the commencement of the present 
tentury, we are struck by the tone of pride in 
Which literature and the bookselling trade were 
then spoken of. We are told that “there never 
Were so many monthly and diurnal publications as 
in the year 1800 ; and that, to the perpetual novelty 
Which issued from the press in that form, may be 
attributed the expansion of mind which was daily 
exhibited among all classes of the people.” In 
language evidently flavoured with the then popular 
style of Junius, we are also told that “the monthly 
miscellanies are read bv the middling orders of 
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society, by the literati, and also by the highest 
nobility. The morning and evening journals 
fall into the hands of all classes; they display 
the features of the times, the opinions of the 
learned, the enlightened, and the patriotic. The 
ephemeral press is the mirror where Folly sees its 
own likeness, and Vice contemplates the magnitude 
of its deformity. It also presents a tablet of 
manners, a transcript of the temper of mankind, a 
check on the gigantic strides of innovation, and a 
bulwark which reason has raised, and, it is to be 
hoped, time will consecrate, round the altar of 
liberty !” 

Few books were then published in the British 
empire, besides those issued in London; conse- 
quently, the establishments of publishing book- 
sellers were considered very extensive. About 
800 new books and pamphlets were regularly 
published every year in the metropolis, at this 
period, amounting in value to about £240 for one 
copy of each work. The gross annual returns, 
arising from the printing and selling of books, 
were not then quite a million sterling, and those 
trades only furnished employment to about 2000 
persons.* 

The first circulating library in London was esta- 
blished about the year 1740, by a bookseller of the 
name of Batho, at a house in the Strand. Even 
in 1800 these places had spread so extensively 
that every intelligent village throughout the 
nation possessed an establishment of this kind. 
The Edinburgh Circulating Library, founded in 
1725, by the celebrated Allan Ramsay, is the oldest 
institution of the kind in Great Britain. London, 
at the beginning of the present century, possessed 
about twelve principal shops of this character, 
(about three of them are existing now,) four French 
booksellers, and one German bookseller. The Eng- 
lish booksellers’ shops were frequented as lounges, 
and provided with all new publications, news- 
papers, etc. The chief of these were in Piccadilly, 
and two of them—Ridgway’s and Hatchard’s— 
still exist as publishing houses. There were about 
twenty leading dealers in choice books, chiefly 
second-hand, four medical booksellers, and one 
medical library, in Bolt Court, consisting of ten 
thousand volumes. There were three juvenile 
libraries, or booksellers, three law booksellers, and 
three important public libraries. One of these 
latter was of course the British Museum library ; 
another, the collection of books at the Royal In- 
stitution in Albemarle Street, and the third, 
the library of the London Institution, then in 
course of formation under the guidance of the 
celebrated Porson. 

The two chief private libraries at this time, in 
magnitude and value, were Earl Spencer’s, St. 
James’s Place, and Sir Joseph Banks’s, in Soho 
Square. 

At this time there were about nine morning 





* The history of the Religious Tract Society, instituted in 1799, 
isa most striking illustration of the progress of the press in a 
good cause. In addition to the millions of tracts of all sizes and 
in many languages, the Society now publishes every year many 
valuable volumes, and five periodicals. Two of these, ‘ The 


Leisure Hour” and “The Sunday at Home,” haye an aggregate 
issue yearly of above ten million numbers, 
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papers, six of which, “The Times,” “ Herald,” 
“Chronicle,” “ Post,” “ Public Ledger,” and “ Adver- 
tiser,” are alive now. Onecontemporary writersays, 
“The number of persons employed, and the expense of 
the establishment ofa good morning paper, is very 
considerable, and not easy to be credited by those 
who have not experienced the difficulty of produc- 
ing, every day, a miscellaneous publication, full 
enough to make a tolerably large pamphlet. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the assistance, in- 
tegrity, and talents employed upon these supposed 
representatives of the public mind, are not equal 
to the difficulty and importance of the undertak- 
ing.” 

The London evening papers, published daily, 
were about seven, two of them, the “Sun” and 
“Globe,” being alive now. 
mense sale in every part of Great Britain, and for 
country use were preferred to the morning papers. 
A writer of the time very innocently tells us that 
they consisted of a selection of articles from the 
morning journals of the same day, with the 
addition of any intelligence that arrived before one 
o'clock, when they were put to press. 

The “ London Gazette” was then published, by 
authority, on Tuesday and Saturday evenings ; 
and, besides this, there were about nine papers 
which appeared three times a-week: five on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and four on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. One of them— 
the “ St. James’s Chronicle”—is still alive. 

The London Sunday papers then were more 
numerous than now, numbering twenty-two; and, 
in addition to these, there was one Wednesday 
paper, one Monday paper—the “ Public Hue and 
Cry,” issued every third Saturday in the month, 
as a kind of magistrate’s guide, and nine Saturday 
papers. One of these latter was the celebrated 
Cobbett’s “ Political Register.” Not more than six 
of all these are now alive, although they are repre- 
sented by many full-grown successors. London 
in 1800, notwithstanding the “ Gallophobia,” sup- 
ported two F'rench papers, published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, called the “Courier d’ Angleterre,” 
and the “ Gazette dela Grand Bretagne.” 

A writer of this period, fond of figures, telis us 
that, of the morning papers, there was sold daily 
altogether about fourteen thousand copies; of the 
evening papers about twelve thousand copies; and 
of those published every other day, about ten 
thousand copies. There were also sold about 
twenty-six thousand of the various Sunday papers, 
and about 29,000 of the other weekly papers. 
“This,” he observes, “ makes in all the enormous 
number of 232,000 copies per week, yielding 
to the proprietors, from the sale £5800, and from 
advertisements £2000 more, of which the revenue 
to Government is full £4000, and the nett proceeds 
to the proprietors £1000. The remaining £2800 
affords employment and subsistence to about fifty 
writers and reporters, three hundred printers, one 
hundred venders, and a hundred clerks and assist- 
ants, besides paper-makers, stationers, type- 
founders, etc., full two hundred more. If to this 


be added the weekly circulation of 250,000 copies 
of provincial papers, yielding £10,000 per week, 


They had an im-. 
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and supporting the industry of fifteen hundred 
persons, what a wonderful idea is afforded of the 
agency and influence of the press in this empire, 
and how easily is it accounted for that we are the 
most free and the most intelligent people on tho 
face of the earth !”* 

When we come to look into the state of monthly 
publications at this period, we find the tone of 
certain contemporary writers, who speak of their 
quality, not quite so favourable. It is admitted 
that the forty-seven monthly magazines which 
existed at this time, and seme dozen of which may 
be living now, were highly useful to literature, by 
creating a monthly circulation of books in general 
through every part of the kingdom; and that the 
monthly value of the periodical works circulated 
was something like £4000; but for all this, they 
were not always regarded with very friendly feel- 
ings. “It would be an act of injustice,” says one 
writer, “to omit to notice the gross abuse of public 
confidence, and the imposition on credulity sys- 
tematically practised by the reviews, and other 
works which pretend to give critical opinions on 
the merit or demerit of new publications. While 
these professed oracles of literature spoke the 
language of good manners, and confined their 
observations to honest remarks on the contents 
of books which they affected to notice, they de- 
served a qualified portion of public confidence; 
but the race of scurrility, in which they have lately 
begun to emulate each other, and the insults which 
they direct against the persons and private cha- 
racters of authors, have rendered them a disgrace 
to the moral character of the country, a gross 
abuse of the liberties of the press, a scourge of 
genius, and a nuisance to literature. On ordinary 
occasions, it would be sufficient to refute calumny, 
to state that the author of it lurked in conceal- 
ment; but the public have been so long imposed 
upon by anonymous critics, and this species of 
criticism has been so long received without sus- 
picion by the unthinking, that it would be neces- 
sary to give some account of the description of 
persons who fabricate anonymous criticism, and of 
the modes in which reviews are put together. 

“Tn the first instance, we shall mention, as a 
point of fact which cannot be controverted, that 
every one of the reviews published—perhaps with 
only a single exception—is the property, or in the 
pay, of some bookseller, and is carried on for the 





* Newsparse Sratistrcs.—From the ‘ Newspaper Press Di- 
rectory ”’ for 1861, we extract the following on the present position 
of the newspaper press :—“‘ There are now published in the United 
Kingdom 1102 newspapers, distributed as follows :—England, 791; 
Wales, 28; Scotland, 138; Ireland, 132; British Isles, 13. Of these, 
there are 39 daily papers published in England ; 8 ditto Scotland; 
12 ditto Ireland ; 2 ditto British Isles.’”? On reference to preceding 
editions of this useful Directory, wo find the following interesting 
facts, viz., that in 1921, there were published in the United King: 
dom 267 journals; ditto 1831, 295; ditto 1841, 472; ditto 1851, 563; 
but in 1861 there are now established and circulated 1102 papers, 
showing that an extraordinary impulso has been given to every 
description of newspaper enterprise. The magazines nowin course 
of publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 481, of 
which no less than 207 are of a decidedly religious character. 
Among these, the Church of England has its special organs; and 





the Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and 
other Christian communities, are fully represented in this branch 
| of literature, 
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sole purpose of praising all his own publications 
(to furnish paragraphs of commendation for news- 
paper advertisements), and of vilifying those books 
which he considers as interfering with his in- 
terests. 

“The pretended criticisms which appear in these 
anonymous publications, thus improperly and com- 
pletely influenced, are fabricated by some of the 
following descriptions of writers, or are under the 
influence of some of the following abuses :—1. By 
rival authors. 2. By literary adventurers lately 
arrived in London from the provinces, or by 
youths from some Scotch university. 8. By bank- 
rapt authors, the inmates of Newgate, the Fleet, 
and the King’s Bench. 4. By the personal friends 
or enemies of the different authors. 5. By authors 
becoming their own reviewers. 6. By traders in 
criticism, contracting critics, master critics, or 
those who undertake to review by the lump. 7. By 
a profligate calculation of the proprietors that a 
review will not sell, unless a sufficient number of 
authors and their books are regularly cut up. 
8, By reviewers who never see more than the title- 
page of a book on a bookseller’s counter, or who 
review & book by its advertisement in the news- 
paper. 9. By essay writers, who use the title ofa 
book as a text, and call that a critique which is 
simply an essay compiled in part from the contents 
of the book, but chiefly from various cyclopedias 
aud other common-place sources.” 

This is not a very cheerful picture of literary 
criticism im our grandfathers’ days, even if we 
make some allowance for a supposed personal 
grievance on the part of the writer. Our critical 
journals are now fortunately removed, in most 
instances, from the direct influence of publishers, 
and whatever faults they display, trade servility is 
not one of them. 





SELLERS IN THE STREETS. 


Every passenger in the streets of London, and 
every reader of the police reports in the newspapers, 
must be familiar with scenes such as our artist has 
graphically pourtrayed. By some police magistrates, 
selling in the streets seems only to be regarded as 
anuisance to be “put down,” while others take a 
more lenient view of the case, and are unwilling to 
discourage honest industry. There is something 
to be said on both sides; and there is room for 
discrimination in the treatment of the alleged 
olfenders. In the great thoroughfares a very slight 
obstruction causes enormous confusion, and it is 
intolerable to find the whole traffic of a district 
brought to a stand-still by a costermonger’s barrow. 
Un the other hand, in streets less crowded by 
Vehicles, some discretion might well be allowed to 
the police. Our sketches tell their own story; so, 
leaving the decision of disputed cases to the good 
Scuseand good feeling of the authorities, we offer a 
few general remarks on the sellers in the streets. 
From a very early period in our civilization, our 
Streets have, so to speak, been inhabited by itinerant 
traders and venders of useful and (in a minor sense) 
ornamental articles. In the present day, many 
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thousands traverse our thoroughfares with horses 
and carts, with wheeled trucks, with the more 
simple conveyance, a basket, or, simpler still, carry- 
ing their wares to sell in their hands. As with 
their superiors, the shopkeepers, so with the sellers 
in the streets, there are many grades; some are in 
a very small way of business, as the basket and no 
basket people; others, such as the professed coster- 
mongers, being oftentimes persons of capital, or at 
least with a few sovereigns at their command. 
From the highest to the lowest, their life is but a 
hard aud precarious one, toiling through the 
thoroughfares with their (in almost all cases) heavy 
loads. ‘The basket-carriers have the hardest life of 
all, especially when they have no regular stand at 
the corner of some by-street, or it may be under 
the shop window of a trader, who, with an unusual 
kindliness of disposition, permits the poor street 
merchant to sell his commodities there. Excepting 
when they are placed in some very secluded corner, 
in a court or a mews, or similar locality, the police 
generally hunt them along, and, considering the 
weight of the articles they vend, they must often be 
exhausted with fatigue. 

From “early morn till dewy eve” they are out 
in the streets ; many of them inviting the attention 
of the public, crying out (shouting would perhaps 
better express their vocal manifestation) in a loud 
tone what they have to dispose of, and its price; 
others, silently waiting for customers, or, if they 
have caught the eye of an apparently intending 
purchaser, with a ready and voluble alertness re- 
commending their wares. These capitalist “costers,” 
when at work, begin their day’s labour about 9 a.m., 
and often continue, if they have sold but little, until 
the same hour or even later at night. Excepting 
those who have their regular rounds and customers, 
many of these people take frequent holidays, spend- 
ing much leisure, it is to be feared, with their 
friend (or foe) the publican. At other times, as 
in bad weather, few of them venture out; and 
indeed it is almost useless for them to come forth, 
the streets being deserted by the public. The very 
poor ones, who vend oranges, apples, etc., cannot 
probably afford to stay at home until the weather 
imay improve, for they are seldom absent from their 
places, and will be found seeking a shelter under 
gateways, doorways, or some other recess. These 
are usually old women; and although their faces 
bear an aspect of passive resignation and endurance, 
yet the poor creatures, very ill clad and often as ill 
fed, must suffer severely from exposure to the vi- 
cissitudes of temperature. During the rigours of 
the late severe winter, a poor woman, aged 79, 
died at her oyster stall, from the effects of exposure 
to the cold. A majority, however, of the poor 
and nearly worn-out creatures (chiefly women) sit 
with stolid patience day after day, and even year 
after year, and endure, apparently without incon- 
venience, the summer’s heat and winter's cold. 
Monotonous as such a life must be, it is perhaps 
seldom felt to be such by the poor street seller, 
whose “ untutored” mind is generally dead to any 
but the physical ills of this world. 

The earnings of the greater part of the “ basket” 
owners and venders of fruit, watercresses, toys, 
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a BLOCK IN CHEAPSIDE, 


eum multis aliis, must, at the best of times, be small, 
for their stock in trade, if represented by that which 
is visible to the public eye, can seldom amount to 
more than a few shillings’ worth. Many of the 
basket-women are widows, perhaps with several 
little ones depending on them for their daily bread ; 
their miserable earnings barely sufficing for the 
simple fare of bread and tea as their sustaining 
food. An old and dilapidated chair to sit upon, 
and sometimes a ricketty stool to keep their feet 
trom the wet gutter or the damp and cold stones, 
is all the provision they can make for self-defence, 
while tending their frail stalls. ‘These patient 
traders, with their stalls in close proximity to the 
shops filled abundantly with the good food and 
the comforts—not to speak of the luxuries—of life, 
must suffer many a pang in fecling that none of 
these they can ever enjoy, but that scant and too 
often unwholesome fare must be their lot ; yet they 
drudge on, if not with content, with enduring 
quietude of spirit. 

Street venders, having no rental to disburse, 
and exempt from the many expensive accessories of 
shop-keeping, are able to vend many of the neces- 
saries of life, and some of the simpler luxuries, at a 
rate that proves a great boon to many thousands 
of the humbler classes of society, most of whom, 
even with a due amount of prudence, find it by no 





means an easy task to live decently and respectably, 


and at the same time “pay their way.” Those 
who do not buy in the streets might occasionally 
drop a copper into the basket of a poor street 
seller, “to encourage honest trade.” Such an alms 
would be real charity, and would be gratefully 
received, while the professional mendicant only 
laughs at the credulity which sustains him in 
imposture and idleness. 

The “ costers” of some thirty years or more ag, 
used a one-wheeled barrow; they now generally 
employ a two-wheeled truck; but although we 
may give them credit for being a sharper and more 
enterprising race than their ancestors were, yet we 
fear they are mostly rougher and more uncouth in 
their manners than the costers ofa past age. Never- 
theless, they are a most useful class, and we believe 
that, were they encouraged in a fitting spirit, and 
acknowledged (which they can scarcely be said to 
be at present) like other traders, as a necessay 
portion of the social fabric, their habits and dispo- 
sition would soon display a marked improvement. 
With the sanction of many of our magistracy, %& 
we have already stated, they are mercilessly hunted 
about by the police, and not unfrequently taken 
into custody upon some frivolous charge of ob- 
structing thoroughfares, while “blockades” of 4 
much more annoying character, ~wsed by whole: 
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SURPRISED BY THE POLICE, 





sale traders and shopkeepers, are disregarded and | go to prison the next time for getting an honest 
unnoticed by the constabulary. Not long since, | living, as there was more to be got by thieving.” 


/0 fj four young women were charged before a city | Such is the natural effect of severity upon an evil 
_ §f alderman who had attained some notoriety from | and untaught mind. To prevent such unseemly 
, ~ &f his severity towards street venders, and who fined | exhibitions in our courts and newspaper reports, 


them two and sixpence each, equal probably to | more discretion might be left with the police. 
their earnings after two days’ weary toil, with the | There may occasionally be abuse of authority by a 
alternative of three days’ imprisonment. The inju- | young ora harsh constable, but the matter may be 
rious consequences of such harshness and uncalled- | well entrusted to the decision of the police inspectors 
for severity may be imagined from the reply made | or superintendents, who are generally men of some 
by one of these unfortunates, that “she would not | judgment and experience. 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOMERS 
ISLANDS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CAPTAIN’S JAMAICA STORY.” 


CHAPTER I,—FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


? 


“Tire still vexed Bermoothes,” as Shakspeare calls 
the Bermudas, once held me an unwilling captive 
for two years. Itis, without exception, the stupidest 
place in which I ever had the misfortune to be 
quartered. ‘“ Why, then, write about it?” is the 
natural query. “Have you the vanity to suppose 
that you can write anything amusing upon a stupid 
subject ?” Far be it from me to—to——; but no, I 
will make no speech and no apology; I have some- 
thing to say about Bermuda. I repeat, that it is 
(or was) a dreadfully stupid place; thus much I feel 
bound to acknowledge, although my candour may 
probably induce you to turn over the pages till you 
arrive at the next story. But even dreadfully stupid 
places, like dreadfully stupid people, are now and 
then (accidentally, of course) amusing. This is the 
only hope I shall hold out; and now to business. 
How we, id est, our wing of the Regiment 
of Infantry, left the Cove of Cork in the bad ship, 
“Lord Warden,” (she was a wretched worn-out 
tub, only fit to carry troops); how we were 


caught in a gale of wind, carried away our rud- 
der, were taken aback, and mercifully did not go 
down stern foremost, we will not at present stop 
to consider; suffice it to say that, after a short but 
rough passage, we sighted the Bermudas—a feat 
which, according to ancient chronicles, was not 
always accomplished by those who were bound to 


the Somers Islands. For they do say that in times 
long past, a certain captain having been sent out 
by his king or his country to report upon the said 
islands, returned after a somewhat long absence, 
and declared that there were no such islands in 
existence. He had sailed over the exact spot where 
they were supposed to be; backwards and forwards, 
up and down, lengthways and breadthways, he had 
sailed for a week, and seen nothing of them. It 
was therefore clear that they had never existed, or 
—they had gone down. 

Such was the captain’s report, of “long, long 
ago.” Whether it was a true report or not, who 
shall say? I do not feel myself justified in as- 
serting that they did not “go down;” but I can 
truly affirm that if they did, they came up again. 
They consist of numerous islands—the natives say 
of 365, one for every day of the year; and if every 
rock with a sage bush or a cedar tree upon it con- 
stitutes an island, doubtless there may be as many 
as they say; but, as far as my memory serves me, 
there are not more than six or seven patches of 
rock and earth fairly entitled to rank as islands. 
First of all comes Hamilton, by far the largest of 
the group, and which, by courtesy, is called the 
main land; and indeed it is a continent in size, by 
comparison with its surrounding satellites. Hamil- 
ton must be upwards of thirty miles long, and pro- 
bably three miles in breadth in the widest part, 
whereas St. George’s Island, the next in import- 
ance and size, cannot be much more than three 
miles in length, and nowhere half a mile across. 
Then we have Ireland’s Isle, where the convict 
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station and dockyard are situated, and where js 
also the roadstead for the men-of-war. And in 
St. George’s Harbour we have St. David's, Paget's 
Isle, and Somerset. Besides these, I cannot, at 
this distance of time (thirty years), recall any others 
te my memory by name, except one, by the by— 
Turk’s Island—and I am not sure whether that 
was inhabited. 

There is no high land in the Bermudas. 1 
forget at this moment the exact height of the 
loftiest hill, but I know that it is very inconsider- 
able, and in hazy weather the whole group might 
easily be passed (as they frequently have been) 
within fifteen miles, by a ship, and the best “look. 
out” on board see nothing of them. So, after all, 
considering the inaccuracy of sea charts in days of 
yore, we do not wonder much at the story of the 
captain who declared he had sailed over them. 

That the Bermudas are a coral formation there 
is, I fancy, little or, I might say, no doubt. Those 
rocks and islands, such as they are, are the work 
of myriads of small insects. The number of work- 
men employed, and the time occupied in raising 
those rocks, grain by grain, inch by inch, from the 
bottom of the sea to the surface, it would puzzle 
the most scientific geologist to compute. The 
stupendous work must have advanced homeo- 
pathically for ages and ages: the Liliputian work- 
men must have been, as the sand on the sea shore, 
innumerable. The soil is poor, and of little depth; 
you soon come to the rock, the original formation. 
Cedar trees and sage bushes cover the islands, if 
not luxuriantly, at all events profusely. Nothing 
grows luxuriantly in Bermuda: there is noi sufli- 
cient strength of vitality in the soil; but arrow- 
root is the most productive plant, and if not great 
in quantity, is at all events of first-rate quality. 
Public opinion, which governs all things, has so 
decreed it: Bermuda is as famous for its arrow- 
root as Yarmouth for its bloaters, or Lapland for 
its reindeer. 

If the land is low, and covered only with stunted 
brushwood and moderate-sized cedars, it must be 
an ugly as well as a stupid place, the reader may 
remark. You will be surprised to hear that it is 
beautiful; yes, “ beautiful,” that is exactly the word 
for Bermuda—the right, word in the right place. 
It has no pretensions to grandeur; the scenery is 
not even fine, but it is sweetly beautiful. How, then, 
you ask, can it be stupid ? You fancy that you could 
(you are such an enthusiastic lover of nature) sit and 
gaze upon her beauties for ever. The glories of 
nature, ever changing, ever new, who, with a soul 
capable of appreciating them, could ever feel weary 
in their presence? A poetical idea, but absurd 
Did you never know a beautiful woman who was 
stupid? Believe me, you would have been tired o 
looking at her for two years, as I was of looking # 
Bermuda. 

The entrance to the harbour of St. George’s, out 
side of which I have kept you a most unconsci0u- 
able time, is narrow in the extreme. You pass 
between two islands; St. David’s is one, but I for 
get the name of the other. As soon as you round 
St. David’s Head, the harbour opens out before 
you. There it is, studded with islands and covered 
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THE SOMERS ISLANDS 


with boats: the town of St. George nestling at the 
water's edge, its white houses glittering in the sun. 

We were soon at anchor outside Ordnance Island; 

and it was not long before we had taken up our 
quarters in the barracks, on the top of the hill to 
the right of the harbour and in the rear of the town. 

We had only been three weeks at sea, which, in 
those sailing days, was accounted a quick passage ; 
but even that short time had been long enough to 
make us land-lubbers yearn for green fields and 
waving woods. I never shall forget my delight 
at first catching sight of land, nor my difliculty in 
making it out through the glass. It looked like a 
haze upon the sea, nothing more. ‘Then, as we 
neared it, and the blue mist assumed a form, a shape, 
areality, how we all wondered what it would be like. 
And now weare upon it; and we see black men and 
women and little children for the first time as in- 
habitants of the soil; and we admire their large 
white teeth, and wonder at theiy incessant chatter 
and laughter. We see a very fine tree in the market- 
place, which we take to be an acacia, but are told 
isis “the pride of India ;” and we see the baskets 
of fish on the wharf, with not one single species of 
which are we acquainted. Being of an inquiring 
mind, I asked the names of several. An old nigger 
was standing close by, grinning from ear to ear, at 
we I believe. “ Well, Sambo, what do you call 
ihis?” I said, touching a very large fish, something 
like a cod in appearance. Whereupon a perfect 
hurricane of “ hi-hi! haw-haw! golly-golly ! ha, ha, 
ha!” saluted me. It was my first attempt at 
colloquy with the negro race, and I felt that it was 
afailure. I became hot, uncomfortable, and angry, 
aud I turned away from the wharf; but I was not 
io be let off so easily. ‘The old negro (whose name 
I found out really was “ Sambo ”—hence the laugh- 
ier) planted himself before me, basket in hand, and 
yelled out: “ Dis rock fish, sa! massa buy he? berry 
good fish.” Then turning to a vociferating damsel 
by his side—“ Hab done, Dinah! massa don’t want 
deze yar goo’ for noting ting.” 

“Hi! massa Sambo!” cried the girl, “what you 
call ‘goo’ for noting ting?’ deze yar am porgy, 
massa,” turning to me, “de bes’ fish inde sea; an’ 
deze am parriot fish, sa, berry good too; an’ dis 
am——” 

“Hil hi! buy dis cow-fish, good massa?” screamed 
another young girl, as black as ebony, but good- 
looking for a negress; “dis berry ’stornary fish, 
sa,” she continued, exhibiting her merchandise at 
arm’s length. And truly it was an extraordinary 
looking animal enough; it had a horn protruding 
from its snout right up into the air. I told the 
girl to bring it up to the barracks, at which she 
seemed greatly pleased; and after much difficulty, 
and by the aid of a few small pieces of coin, I es- 
caped from the fish-wives of Bermuda, and strolled 
through the town with one or two of my brother 
Officers, 

The town of St. George’s is not at all worthy of 
4 particular description, and therefore I will not 
Waste either my time or yours by attempting one. 
‘will merely say that the houses are built pavély of 
Wood, and partly of the soft stone of the country, 
Which is of a very porous nature and of a white 
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complexion; and that these said houses are dotted 
about, interspersed with gardens alongside the 
harbour, in a sort of natural bason, pretty enough, 
but not worth writing about. 

CHAPTER Il.—WHERE THE ROCKS OF CORAL GRoW. 
A pEakTH of amusement, and but little society, were 
the chief causes of the stupidity of Bermuda. But 
there was one amusement, and one only, of which 
Bermuda could boast, namely, boating, that could 
be had in perfection. The pleasures either of row- 
ing or sailing could be enjoyed thoroughly there. 
Not having been brought up near the sea, and at 
that time having but a limited acquaintance with 
nautical mysteries—in short, being a veritable land- 
lubber—I was not particularly enthusiastic upon the 
subject of boating; but I very soon discovered that 
it was necessary to be so in Bermuda. There was 
nothing else to do. We had brought out a four- 
oared gig with us; but that was a regimental con- 
cern, and we must each have a private boat besides. 
Some aspired to gigs, others even still higher, to 
decked boats, of the true “ Mudian” rig; my ambition 
extended not beyond the possession of a dingy, 
which, as no doubt you know quite well, is a boat 
of the humblest pretensions. It is propelled by a 
pair of sculls, and is in shape short, broad, and 
round-bottomed—technically, “a tub.” It was, 
however, exactly the sort of thing I wanted, to put 
about the islands, gathering shells, seaweeds, and 
coral. Many a pleasant afternoon I have spent in 
my dingy in St. George’s Harbour; now eagerly 
scrambling over the rocks to seize some precious 
and rare sea-monster; now lolling idly on the 
thwarts, smoking “the calumet of peace,” inadreamy, 
half unconscious state peculiar to low latitudes; now 
gazing wistfully and wonderingly over the gunwale 
of the dingy down into the depths below. And 
well might I so gaze, for I looked into a marine—I 
should say, a submarine—garden. The extraordi- 
nary transparency of the sea at Bermuda is well 
known to all who have visited those waters. You 
look down into their depths of a calm day, and lo! 
the mysteries of the mighty deep, the secret re- 
cesses of the ocean, are before you. There “the 
rocks of coral grow” to a certainty ; branches, nay 
trees of coral, of every conceivable form, meet your 
admiring gaze; brain-stones (another beautiful coral 
formation) lie scattered about upon the yellow sand, 
of all sizes, from a penny piece to a bushel basket ; 
seaweeds of various and strange shapes (amongst 
which the “ Mudian whip” is conspicuous) wave 
gracefully to and fro amidst the coral trees; shells, 
in still greater variety of form and feature, many of 
exquisite delicacy, are interspersed amongst the 
rocks and upon the sandy bottom; whilst, to com- 
plete the wondrous picture, strange-shaped fish, 
some of marvellous beauty, sail slowly and majesti- 
cally in and out the coral branches, or bask upon 
the yellow sand, unscared by the eye which is upon 
them, unconscious that au inhabitant of earth can 
pierce with his limited vision the fathoms of water 
which divide him from them. 

‘To the transparency and blueness of its waters, 
and to the transparency and blueness of its sky, 
Bermuda doubtless owes its greatest charm. The 
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climate is as perfect as any climate can be in 
this imperfect world. Storms there are sometimes, 
and rain and cold occasionally; but the characteristic 
phase is warmth and serenity. Calm bright days, 
gentle breezes, and rippling water, always recall 
Bermuda to my mind’s eye. 

The “Mudian” sailing-boat is worthy of a de- 
scription. We had several in the regiment, small 
ones, but in every way fitted and rigged the same 
as the biggest on the island; indeed, they are all 
alike: ab wno disce omnes may well apply here. 
Suppose a boat, about eighteen feet over all, with 
a flush deck from stem to stern, both ends raking 
considerably, very broad in the beam, and an 
immense false keel, and you have the hull of a 
“Mudian” boat. Now step a mast in her very eyes, 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees; clap on a 
long boom reaching four feet beyond the stern; 
ship your bowsprit, bend your mainsail and jib, and 
you have the “ Mudian” rig in its severest simplicity. 
The shape of the mainsail is peculiar; it is carried 
almost to a point aloft, and, owing to the great 
length of the boom along which ‘it lies, it has a 
vast spread below. ‘To these sails a flying-jib and 
a gaff-topsail are frequently added in light breezes, 
and, as far as I can remember, these are all that 
are ever used on board a “ Mudian.” 

These boats are heavily ballasted, which naturally 
brings them very low in the water, and enables 
them, by the help of their enormous false keels 
and peculiar-shaped mainsails, to work almost in 
the wind’s eye. I believe it is universally ac- 
knowledged that a “ Mudian” will “weather” upon 
any other boat; but her deep draught, which tells 
so much in her favour in a headwind, is against 
her with the wind aft, for, with a flowing sheet, the 
less hold you have of the water, the faster you slip 
through it. 

The “Mudian” is as stiff as a crutch. It is true 
that a slight breeze will bring her “ gunwale under,” 
owing to her being so low in the water; but beyond 
that she will not go, if properly handled, let it blow 
ever so hard. She has a hatchway amidships, and 
the pilot-boats have another aft, inclosing the man 
at the helm; and when both hatches are on, the 
sea may wash over her from stem to stern, wetting 
half-way up the mainsail, (as I have seen before 
now,) and the gallant little boat will shake her 
plumes, and foam away through the angry waves 
quite unconsciously. 

The sheets and halliards lead aft through “eyes” 
on the deck, and are made fast to “cleets,” which 
are fixed inside the gunwale, close to the man at 
the helm on either side; so that it is possible, nay 
easy, in fine weather, for one man to manage a 
small-sized boat. I have done so myself; and, 
although in those days I was pretty well up in 
nautical lore (or fancied I was), I was certainly not 
a first-class man. I could never make myself even 
look like a sailor, which annoyed me a good deal at 
the time, I remember. I used to envy Jones “ of 
ours,” as he stood on the wharf with his arms 
a-kimbo, a man-of-war’s straw hat (with a low crown, 
and a brim as flat as a plate) on his head, a blue 
yachting jacket, with a narrow piping of white round 
the edges, on his upper works, and a pair of coarse 
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canvass trowsers, tight at the hips and wide at the 
feet (just showing the point of a neat pump gar. 
nishing his lower extremities). I fancied he was 
the beau ideal of a man-of-war’s man, when, if the 
truth were told, he was probably but a caricature 
of that singular compound of ignorance and learn- 
ing, of daring and docility. Be that as it may, I 
envied Jones in those days, and looked up to him 
with admiration and wonder; especially when he 
took the straw (which he had been chewing, ac. 
cording to the prescribed nautical formula) out of 
his mouth, and bawled out with stentorian lungs, 
“Boat ahoy!” 

That the boat just hailed was but a short distance 
off; that he knew the man who was sculling her; 
that he might just as well have said, “ Forbes,” as 
“boat ahoy;” and that there was not the slightest 
necessity to raise his voice, did not at all lessen my 
admiration of “the hail;” neither did the fact that 
he had nothing whatever to say to Forbes, when 
the expected “ay, ay, sir,” came across the twenty 
yards or so of water which separated them, in any 
way lower my opinion of Jones as a nautical 
character and a thorough seaman. Well do I re- 
member sneaking away amongst the sage bushes, 
behind the signal post or telegraph hill, at the 
back of the town, and, having first ascertained that 
there was no one within hearing, practising that 
magic hail with all my might. I used to fix my 
eyes on the thin tapering mast, on which they 
hoisted the signals for “a man-of-war,” or “packet 
in sight,” and commence crying out “ Boat ahoy !” 
“ Ship ahoy !” “ What ship’s that?” But somehow 
or other, my hails always sounded silly and out of 
place, which they certainly were, by-the-by, amongst 
the sage bushes. 

I was, as nearly as possible, caught once. I had 
grown bold by impunity, and was in full swing with 
my hails, when, ta my dismay, I heard an answer, 
not very far off either. “Hi! who dat? who hail 
de boat up yar?” cried a voice I knew well. It was 
old Sambo the fisherman; and I would not have 
been detected by him in this puerile occupation for 
five pounds. It would have been all over the town 
before morning, and I could never have showed 
my face on the wharf again; so away I cut, as fast 
as my legs would carry me, and luckily escaped 
without being recognised. I remember that I met 
Forbes, the King’s pilot, in the street, (the Queen, 
God bless her, was not then on the throne,) and 
he asked me if I had been running a race, I looked 
so red and “ out o’ breat’.” 

Talking of Forbes puts me in mind of his being 
blown off the island once on a time. I will tel 
you the tale in the next chapter. 





THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


Tr was about six years ago, when a friend, who had 
been for some time sojourning in the United States 
paid us an unexpected visit. Among other reports 
of the progress that was making on the other side 
of the Atlantic, he brought what to us was the first 
definite information we had received on the subject 


of the sewing-machine. Some flying rumours ha 
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raised our curiosity on the matter, and we were 
beginning to question him about it, when he cut 
us short. “Have I seen it?” said he; “I have 
made it my business to learn all about it; and if you 
want to know what sort of work it does, you have 
only to look at me, for everything I have on, except 
my stockings, was made by the sewing-machine, 
and, barring the button-holes, there is not the 
touch of a needle about me.” A brief examination 
satisfied us that this was the case; and then our 
friend went on prophesying as to the future destiny 
of the machine, and what it was to accomplish. 
“The time will come,” he said, “and in my opinion 
itis not very far off, when hand-sewing by needle 
and thread, in every department of work, either in 
the toughest or the flimsiest material, and whether 
performed by men or women, will be superseded 
everywhere by the use of the sewing-machines. Their 
construction is simple, and in a few years they will 
be manufactured so cheaply as to be available to 
the poorest housekeeper, and there will hardly be a 
family without them.” 

Passing along one of our populous thorough- 
fares the other day, our friend’s prophecy was sud- 
denly recalled to recollection by the spectacle of a 
group of young girls sitting in an open shop, and 
working rapidly at a number of the sewing- 
machines, in sight of the public, and to the mani- 
fest interest of a number of spectators. It is not 
easy to give an accurate idea of the mode in which 
the work is done; but if the reader will recall the 
method he pursued when a boy, in platting a whip- 
lash from a single thread of twine, by passing one 


loop through another, a third through the second, 
and so on, he will have a tolerable notion of the 
process upon which the invention was originally 


based. ‘The eye of the needle is close to its point, 
the thread is forced through the cloth in the form 
of a loop, and each loop‘is detained in position 
until the needle, descending again, passes another 
loop through it. Like the'boy’s whip-lash, which 
he pulls out into a cord when he wants to spin his 
top, the seam thus sewn will come undone by 
simply pulling the thread before fastening it, and 
is sure to come undone of itself if the thread 
breaks; but this seeming objection is obviated by 
using strong thread, and in practice it is found 
that the sewing usually outlasts the material. How 
tapidly ordinary work may be got through may be 
inferred from the fact that, in skilful hands, ma- 
chines adapted for the simplest work have been 
driven at the rate of 3500 stitches a minute, and 
even more than that. Where stronger and more 
claborate work is required, a double thread, or 
rather two threads, are employed, and the stitch is 
hot so easily undone ; and there are various modi- 
fications of this part of the machinery, adapted to 
all descriptions of work, from the finest cambric to 
the solid leather of the boot-maker, or the massive 
hides which form the fireman’s hose. 

; The sewing-machine has been in use in America 
“Or more than a dozen years, and the saving which 
has there been effécted to manufacturers seems 
almost fabulous in amount. In New York alone, 
upwards ofa million and a half of pounds sterling 
are said to be saved per annum; and we see, in a 
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newspaper published in that city, that the esti- 
mated saving throughout the States is not less, 
since its adoption, than £70,000,000. Owing to 
competition among the makers, the American 
machines are made at a low price, and in vast 
numbers, and they are disseminated through their 
wide territory by pedlars and itinerating agents, 
who carry their traflic into the remotest settle- 
ments. 

The introduction of the machine, and its general 
adoption in England, have been retarded by several 
causes; among the most effective was the litiga- 
tion constantly going on between the patentees 
and manufacturers, to settle their several rights 
and claims, and the abnormal cost of the machine 
to English purchasers, consequent on such litiga- 
tion, and the royalties exacted by patentees. 
Another cause, and which for a time was not 
less effective, was the opposition of the English 
working hands. The tailors, as was to be expected, 
set their faces against it, and the ready-made shoe- 
makers of Northampton refused to work if the 
machines were admitted into the town. It is in vain, 
however, for the workman to resist the march of 
improvement, let it come in what form it may; 
and the sewing-machine, like the printing-machine, 
has asserted itself, and will probably, as that has 
done, operate finally in benefiting the workman 
quite as much as it does the employer and the 
public. Already, to our knowledge, men and 
women too, who a short time ago wrought pain- 
fully at the needle for an inadequate wage, which 
barely procured them food, are now earning the 
means of respectability and comfort by working 
the sewing-machine. In families also the machine 
is now beginning to take part as a benefactor. 
Where there are many children and much sewing 
to be done, it relieves the housewife of what she 
has felt to be a kind of perpetual incubus, and dis- 
penses with the sewing of the unqualified seam- 
stress. 

The history of this ingenious machine, which 
seems likely to effect something like a revolution 
in the domestic habits of women, affords a cha- 
racteristic chapter in the records of inventive 
ingenuity and its invariable predicaments. Elias 
Howe, an Amcrican mechanic, to whom we are 
indebted for its existence, first conceived the idea 
of it about twenty years ago, being then in his 
twenty-third year. After brooding over his plans 
for several years, and devoting all his leisure to 
experiments, he was able to produce his first 
machine in the summer of 1845, and he imme- 
diately tested its powers by making with it a suit 
of clothes for himself, and another for a friend. 
He could not, owing to the want of capital, bring 
it fairly before the world, and therefore sold half his 
patent for 500 dollars, and, subsequently getting 
into debt, had to part with the remaining half to 
his father for 2000 dollars. He was now advised 
to try what could be done with his machine in 
England, and he sent one of them to this country, 
where it was sold, together with the patent right, 
for £200, the purchaser agreeing to patent the 
invention here, to allow Mr. Howe a royalty of £5 
on cach machine made, and to employ him at a 
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salary of £3 a week in making them. On the faith 
of these stipulations he came to London and set to 
work, making several of the machines; but his 
wife and children had not long joined him from 
America before he found himself discharged from 
his post, and reduced to poverty, and, being 
arrested for debt, was liberated on taking the poor 
debtor’s oath. An American captain took his wife 
and children back to their native land on credit, and 
in 1849 Howe himself followed them, being indebted 
to the kindness of a Scotch mechanic for a steerage 
passage. On landing, he found his family destitute 
and his wife at the point of death. 

During his absence in England, the American 
speculators had made common property of his in- 
vention; but Howe, recovering the half of his 
patent from his father, filed a bill in equity against 
one of the infringers, and, making the holder of 
the other half of the patent a party in the suit, 
succeeded in establishing his rights by a verdict 
and judgment at law. Some years after that, he 
was able to buy back the other half of the patent, 
and from that time has been the sole owner of it. 
He has, however, never used it in the spirit of 
monopoly, but has freely aided other inventors in 
their attempts to perfect the art of sewing by ma- 
chinery. More fortunate than the generality of 
inventors, Mr. Howe has finally succeeded, in his 
own country at least, in achieving a respectable and 
honourable position; and as the American legisla- 
ture last year granted him an extension of his pa- 
tent for seven years longer, he will doubtless be 
enabled to realize a handsome fortune from the 


fruits of his ingenuity and persevering enterprise. 
The above particulars are extracted from Mr. 
Howe’s own narrative of his experience—a narrative 
which differs from most others of its kind only in 
the fact that it points to a more felicitous conclu- 


sion. As to his English patent, he remarks: “I 
have hitherto failed to obtain any compensation for 
my invention from the person to whom I sold it, 
though, I am told, he has recovered heavy damages 
against infringers, and has already realized a large 
fortune from licences at a high royalty.” 

Whether the prophecy of our friend, above ex- 
pressed, is near its speedy fulfilment, we do not 
venture to say; but we sincerely advocate for the 
sewing-machine a fair field and a general and im- 
partial trial. We have had enough of the old 
sweating system among the slop-sellers, and of 
milliners’ girls working for twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four, until they work themselves into 
the hospital or into their graves. If the sewing 
machine will deliver us from these enormities, by 
all means let us have it everywhere. There is not 
much to lament in the fact that its use may deprive 
numbers of the three-halfpenny shirt-makers of 
their employment; and we may fairly set against 
that grievance—if it is a grievance—those other 
facts which Mr. Howe may reflect upon with allow- 
able satisfaction, viz.: that the fabrication of his 
machines has given rise to many subsidiary trades, 
such as the manufacture and sale of machine nee- 
dles, and the manufacture and sale of machine silk 
and thread, and in one way or another has furnished 
employment for capital (which means wages or 
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profit to individuals) to the amount of many mil. 
lions of dollars. In the end, we have no doubt } 
will be seen that the capabilities of supply arising 
out of the use of the sewing-machine, will create a 
corresponding demand for all articles that can be 
produced by its agency, and that all sections of the 
community, workers as well as consumers, will reap 
the benefit. 





GOSSIP ABOUT THE GIPSIES. 


CHAPTER I, 


In the bright summer time, the open commons of 
the country, with its grassy lanes and green wood. 
sides, are occasionally rendered picturesque in the 
distant view by a cavalcade or encampment of those 
wild and wandering people, the gipsies, who still 
remain numerous in many European lands, though 
with us they are fast fading away, and seem destined 
at no very distant period to be altogether absorbed 
in the great mass of society. The sight is pleasant 
enough a furlong off. But just as travellers with 
excited imaginations respecting the American Indian 
have often confessed to utter disappointment on first 
beholding the “noble savage” wrapped in his 
blanket, couched in his wigwam, besmeared with 
grease, even so, all romance is over with reference 
to a gipsy camping-place, on a near approach, 
whether it be on the heathery moor, under the 
beach-trees, by the hawthorn hedge, the murmuring 
brook, or the rush-inclosed pool. ‘T'o say nothing 
of filth and tatters, the men have an ill-boding ex- 
pression; the women seem weather-beaten and 
miserable; and the so-called tents in which at 
night they huddle, might make decent dog-kennels. 
Only the young girls, with the brilliant dark eye 
and tawny skin, “the vellum of the pedigree they 
claim,” can excite any interest. Poetry has cha- 
racterized these singular vagrants, and with dis- 
crimination. Thus the Ettrick Shepherd :— 


“ Hast thou not noted, on the by-way side, 
Where England’s loanings stretch unsoiled and wie, 
A noisy crew, far straggling in the glade, 
Busied in trifles, or in slumber laid; 
Their children lolling round them on the grass, 
Or pestering with their sports the patient ass ? 
The wrinkled grandam there you may espy, 
The ripe young maiden with the glossy eye; 
Men in their prime—the striplings dark and dun, 
Scathed by the storms, and freckled by the sun. 
Strange are their annals; list, and mark them well, 
For thou hast much to hear, and I to tell.” 


Cowper closely scanned a group in his way:— 


“*T see a column of slow rising smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kottle, 
Slung between two poles on stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel; flesh obscene of hog, 
Of vermin, or at best, of cock purloined 
From his accustomed perch. Hardfaring race! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which, kindled with dry leaves and wood, just saves 
The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin, 
The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch, 
Conveying worthless dross into its place ; 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
Strange! that a creature rational, and cast 
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In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature; and, though capable of arts, 

By which the world might profit, and himself, 
Self-banish’d from socicty, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honourable toil!’’ 

Whencecamethe gipsies? However this question 
may be answered, no doubt has ever been enter- 
tained respecting their common origin, whether 
settled in Italy, Spain, Germany, France, or Eng- 
land. ‘The first comers announced themselves to 
to be Egyptians, a statement received with implicit 
credence; and hence this name, of which our com- 
mon denomination for them is a corruption, re- 
peatedly occurs in public documents. The existing 
race unanimously confirm the representation of their 
progenitors. Old Will Faa, king of a tribe on the 
Border in recent times, never forgot his high descent 
from John F'aa, who befooled the canny Scots in the 
sixteenth century, court and commons, to recognise 
his claim to the style and title of “Lord and Erle 
of Littill Egipt.” The illusion was soon dispelled. 
Everything which could be discovered concerning 
them, apart from their own assertions, flatly contra- 
dicted the theory of their Egyptian descent; their 
langnage has not the least resemblance to the Coptic, 
and in that country they are as much esteemed 
foreigners as in Western Europe. 

While conversant with the language of the peo- 
ple among whom they sojourn, Italian, German, 
French, Spanish, English, as the case may be, they 
have their own vernacular, which, though disguised 
and corrupted by adventitious circumstances, re- 
tains indubitable evidence of an oriental derivation, 
and points to India as the cradle and primitive 


home of the race. In the seventh volume of the 


” 


“ Asiatic Researches,” a list of several hundred 
words is given, which agree in a striking manner 
with the Hindastani. The difference between the 
two is said to be not much greater than between 
provincial dialects of the same country. A few 
specimens may be given. 

Girsr. HInvvusTAanr. ENGLISH, 

Bebee. Beebee, Aunt. 

Pownce, Panee. Brook, Water, 

Cauliban, Kala-burn, Black. 

Devus. Dewus, Day. 

Rattic, Rat. Dark, Night. 

Dad. Dada. Father. 

Jag. Ag. Fire. 

Mutchee. Muchee. Fish. 

Riah. Rae. Lord. 

Riena, Ranee. Lady. 

Sir Walter Scott relates that a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, who had been in India, addressed some 
sipsies in Hindistani. “They did not apparently 
derstand her, but were extremely incensed at 

what they conceived a mockery; so it is probable 
the sound of the language had an affinity to that of 
their own.” Lord Te ignmouth succeeded better, 
and was able to make himself intelligible in Hindt- 

‘tani to an old gipsey at Norwood. ‘To this may 
be added the fact of India containing a race of gip- 
sles called Nuts or Buzeegurs, akin to the Euro- 
Dean in physiognomy, and addicted to the same 
arts of stealing and fortune-telling. Bishop Heber 
met pangs an encampment of them, and declares that 
they are “a race which no man can mistake, meet 
hem atte he may.” ‘They are an entirely dif- 
‘erent class from the Pariahs or outcasts, and are 





supposed to be the remains of a people prior even 
to the Hindoos, who have never adopted the wor- 
ship of Brahma. On every oceasion they have a 
quotation ready from their favourite bard Kubeer. 

The Nuts eagerly devour all kinds of food, but 
show a marked preference for the bodies of animals 
found by the wayside, which have died of any dis- 
temper. This strange peculiarity belongs equally 
to the gipsies of the west, which they vindicate by 
saying, “'Those that have died by the hand of God 
are better than those that have died by the hand of 
man.” Addicted to vagrancy, and with every mo- 
tive to quit their native country when it was en- 
tered by the terrible Tamerlane, great numbers of: 
the oriental race are supposed to have fled west- 
ward, in order to avoid the two alternatives pre- 
sented by the remorseless conqueror to the people, 
either death by the sword, or proselytism to the 
Mohammedan religion. It is quite possible that 
the migrants came through Egypt, and hence gave 
themselves out to be Egyptians, while some of them 
appear to have remained in Northern Africa, where 
their descendants are to be found to this day. 

The unknown and uninvited guests made their 
first appearance in the heart of Europe in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. ‘They were in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia about the year 1417, and soon ex- 
tended themselves to Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
France, entering the capital of the latter country 
on the 17th of August, 1427. But it was not till 
the century following had commenced, when their 
expulsion from several continental kingdoms had 
been decreed, that they reached our own island. 
One of the earliest notices of their existence in its 
north division occurs in the records of Aberdeen, ta 
which place a numerous band penetrated in 1527, 
under the leadership of Hiker Jaks. 

Great cunning in devising a scheme to secure a 
hospitable reception, with equal tact in executing 
it, was evinced by the intruders. ‘Their chiefs as- 
sumed pompous titles, those of lords, dukes, and 
kings of Lesser Egypt. They adopted pious pre- 
tences, like the Gibeonites in the time of Joshua, 
representing themselves and followers as Christian 
pilgrims, who, after many a brave fight with the 
Saracens, and much suffering for the true faith, had 
been compelled to flee from their native land. 'This 
bait took, owing to the ignorance and superstition 
of the times. ‘The German emperor, and other po- 
tentates, received with all honour the supposed 
confessors; gave them passports, safe conducts, 
and letters of protection, by which means they 
gained ready access to the larders and cellars of 
their subjects, with free admission to other states, 
when it was necessary to look out for a fresh pas- 
ture, or it became undesirable to trespass further 
upon the hospitality of entertainers. James Iv of 
Scotland wrote to his uncle, the King of Denmark, 
entreating him to receive them in his dominions. 
His successor, James v, by proclamation, dated the 
15th of February, 1540, still extant, acknowledged 
the Egyptian nobility of John Faa, before men- 
tioned, and ordered all sheriffs and magistrates to 
lend him assistance in maintaining his rights, and 
“in punishing all thaim that rebellis againis him.” 
Even the infallible pontiff was taken in. His Holli- 
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ness, listening to the representations of the 
strangers, at their earnest solicitation enjoined 
upon them a seven years’ penance, during which 
time they were to wander over the world without 
resting ina bed. This was the very thing they 
most desired; and it could now be done under the 
highest sanction, and in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. The papal injunction secured for 
them the respect of the clergy and the veneration 
of the laity, from which a golden harvest might be 
reaped, while it allowed them to gratify their own 
nomadic inclinations in the name of religion. 

The bubble soon burst. It did not require much 
experience to convince clergy and laity that an un- 
mistakeable proneness to confound tuum with meum, 
and pounce upon everything seizeable that suited 
them, was utterly at variance with the sanctity of 
their professions; and upon discovery being made 
of their freebooting propensities, the tide of public 
favour receded from the soi-disant pilgrims as ra- 
pidly as it had advanced. Governments began to 
issue exterminating edicts; civic authorities had 
watch and ward kept at their gates, to forbid en- 
trance; and the church launched its anathemas. 
Ferdinand of Spain took the lead in the crusade 
against the gipsies, issuing, in 1492, a decree for 
their expulsion from his dominions. From the 
German empire they were warned away by an edict 
of the Diet of Augsburg, in 1500. Similar measures 
were successively adopted in Italy, France, the Ne- 
therlands, and Sweden. In England, an Act passed 
in the reign of Henry vil, relating to “an outland- 
ish people calling themselves Egyptians,” which 
ordered them to quit the realm under pain of im- 
prisonment, and forfeiture of goods and chattels. 
A few years afterwards, all magistrates were di- 
rected to proceed against and punish them as 
thieves and rascals. In the journal of Edward v1, 
they are mentioned with others as “masterless 
men ;” and a somewhat curious association of per- 
sons occurs :—“ June 22, 1549. There was a privy 
search made through Suffolk for all vagabonds, 
gipsies, conspirators, prophesiers, all players and 
such like.” Under Elizabeth, a statute passed, re- 
markable for its cruel and barbarous terms. This 
was repealed by the 23d George m1, cap. 51, which 
is still in force, and declares “that all persons pre- 
tending to be gipsies, or wandering in the habit 
and form of Egyptians, shall be deemed rogues and 
vagabonds.” 

In Scotland, after a term of high favour, the 
gipsies were first placed under the ban of the law 
in 1579, as an idle race, pretending to have know- 
ledge of prophecy and charming, whereby they 
persuade people that they can tell their “weirds, 
deaths, and fortunes, and sic. uther fantasticall im- 
aginations.” By statute in 1609, they were com- 
manded to pass forth from the realm, never to re- 
turn on pain of death; and they became liable after 
a certain period to summary execution. Under this 
Act great numbers suffered, with nothing proved 
against them, or even alleged, beyond the bare fact 
of belonging to the proscribed race. Many instances 
of unjustifiable severity to the outcasts might be 
cited from the criminal records. Let one suffice. 
In January, 1624, King John Faa, and seven of his 
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gang, five of whom were Faas, were doomed to 
death under the statute, and hanged. A few days 
afterwards, Helen Faa, his widow, Lucretia Faa, 
and other women, in all eleven, were in like man. 
ner convicted and drowned. 

While thus subject to barbarous laws, the gip. 
sies often aggravated their own condition by the 
fiercest feuds among themselves, A regular battle 
between the clans of the Shaws and Faas is notice 
by Dr. Pennycuick, the historian of Tweeddale, 
fought on the 1st of October, 1677, in which several 
were killed on both sides. For taking part in this 
skirmish, old Robin Shaw, with his three sons, and 
John Faa, were hanged. Dr. Pennycuick indulged 
his humour by building a dove-cote on the spot 
where this affray took place, which bore the inscrip- 
tion, 

A.D, 1683. 


The field of Gipsie blood which here you see, 
A shelter for the harmless Dove shall be.’’ 


Notwithstanding the zeal displayed by govern. 
ments to rid themselves of a pest, and the inhuman 
means resorted to, anything like complete success 
was in no instance attained. An effective police 
system contributed to this result. But great diffi- 
culties in reaching the marauders was inevitably 
experienced, owing to their habit of perpetually 
changing their ground, and retiring when hard 
pressed to solitary retreats for a time, thus giving 
rise to the impression of having been effectually 
rooted out. The great Peak cavern in Derbyshire 
was a place of refuge and rendezvous for the gip- 
sies of the midland counties. Different states also 
issued their exterminating or expulsive edicts with 
considerable intervals of time between them. Hence, 
when driven out of one country, they merely moved 
their quarters to another, and sojourned till their 
misdeeds compelled them to look out for a fresh 
shelter. But popular ideas must be referred to as 
one chief cause of failure in the proceedings taken 
against them. The bulk of the people everywhere 
stood in awe of the aliens, as acquainted with the 
secrets of futurity, and possessed therefore of myste- 
rious powers. Their neighbours did not relish hay- 
ing the murrain among their cattle, or becoming 
spell-bound themselves, by betraying their haunts, 
and thereby incurring their vengeance. Parish con- 
stables, being men of flesh and blood, evaded com- 
mitting themselves to a quarrel with parties in 
league with the powers of darkness. Dominic 
Sampson, though brimful of Latin and lore, be- 
trayed himself subject to the popular feeling, when, 
having addressed the gipsy in the cave by her com- 
mon name, Meg Merrilies, he quakingly corrected 
himself, “I mean good Mistress Merrilies.” In 
spite, therefore, of cruel intolerance, the outlaws 
survived their outlawry, and are now represented 
by descendants in most-of their early seats, known 
by different names referring to their habits, supposed 
extraction, or last.migration. They are called Bo- 
hemians in France; Gitanos in Spain; Heyden or 
heathen in Holland; Tartars in Denmark and 
Sweden; Zingari in Italy; Ziegeuners in Ger- 
many, wanderers up and down; Tchnigenes 1 
Turkey and the Levant; and Pharaoh Nepek, ot 
Pharaoh’s people, in Hungary and Transylvania. 
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